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as to the health of any animal, or if suspicion should be attached to a particular
milk supply as the possible cause of a disease outbreak.
Sceptics often ask what useful purpose is served by the routine examina-
tion of milk supplies for which there is no compulsory standard. The
advantages set out above show that these examinations possess both a
practical and educational value and are worthy of continued and increasing
practice as a public health measure in addition to any commercial value
they might possess.
Unless some standard is fixed to which all ungraded milk might be expected
to attain, milk sampling is of little use. Such standards are essential for
comparison of results -and their absence, other than those fixed for designated
milks, is to be deplored. It is essential, therefore, that some limit should be
set beyond which samples should be considered unsatisfactory, and it is
necessary, therefore, to exercise judgment in the matter. That no producer
can, at present, be compelled to attain an unofficial standard is not so
great a drawback as might at first be thought. Dirty milk means wrong
methods, and any producer, given the necessary educational assistance,
can, if he wishes, produce milk which will comply with and maintain a
suitable standard. Unsatisfactory results mean neglect, and the remedy
for consistent neglect is the use of legislation provided. In other words,
although action cannot be taken by public health officials upon unsatisfac-
tory reports per se, the root causes of contamination as shown by examina-
tions can be dealt with through orthodox channels. A reasonable standard
when fixed should not be difficult to attain or maintain by any producer
who is willing to use proper methods or exercise sufficient care.
It is inevitable that a point will be reached in all sampling when
any further increase in the number of satisfactory samples becomes difficult
to achieve. It is only by a study of results obtained that the success
of efforts being made to control the milk supplies of any area can be
judged, and, until all districts pursue a similar course, the milk supplies of
the country are likely to remain in jeopardy. There is no doubt that if local
authorities had, in the past, paid more attention to and shown keener interest
in the laboratory control of milk supplies and followed up unsatisfactory
results with advisory work, the transfer to the Ministry of Agriculture and
Fisheries of their duties as supervisors of milk production would never have
taken place.
(3) Combined Inspection and Laboratory Control
There can be little doubt that this is the ideal method to adopt, although
it cannot be fully realised in many areas for two reasons :
(a)   Inadequacy of staff and lack of transport.
(b)   Time required   to  inspect  premises   and   methods  and   to  collect  the
necessary samples.
Although laboratory control often leads to the detection of improper methods
of production, it must be remembered that results do not yield complete
information regarding methods of handling the product sampled. The
importance of a combination of personal visits and routine laboratory
examinations lies in the fact that they serve as a check one upon the other, so
that, while neither method is ideal in itself, their usefulness is increased when
judiciously combined. In this connection, it might be pointed out here that
if all local authorities had carried out in full the powers provided by legisla-
tion and combined with this the adequate sampling of the milk produced,